poetry vent me from continuing to say what 1 think of him, from an apprehension that it may be ascribed to resentment. No, Sir, I called the fellow a blockhead at first, and I will call him a blockhead still. However, I will acknowledge that I have a better opinion of him now, than I once had j for he has shewn more fertility than I expected. To be sure, he is a tree that cannot produce good fruit: he only bears crabs. But, Sir, a tree that produces a great many crabs is better than a tree which produces only a few."
In this depreciation of Churchill's poetry I could not agree with him. It is very true that the greatest part of it is upon the topicks of the clay, on which account, as it brought him great fame and profit at the time, it must proportionably slide out of the publick attention as other occasional objects succeed. But Churchill had extraordinary vigour both of thought and expression. His portraits of the players will ever be valuable to the true lovers of the drama; and his strong caricatures of several eminent men of his age, will not be forgotten by the curious. Let me add, that there are in his worka many passages which are of a general nature j and his " Prophecy of Famine " is a poem of no ordinary merit. It is, indeed, falsely injurious to Scotland j but therefore may be allowed a greater share of invention.
Bonnell Thornton had juat published a budesque " Ode on St. Cecilia's day," adapted to the ancient British musick, viz. the salt-box, the Jews-harp, the marrow-bones and cleaver, the hum-strum or
